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ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE
JAPANESE OCCUPATION
SUMMARY
FEE-BRITISH BURMA of the early nineteenth century appears,
from fragmentary evidence, to have achieved a tolerable stand-
ard of living with practically no foreign trade, and very little
domestic trade except that between neighboring villages con-
nected by "five-day bazaars." The spinning wheel, the loom,
the blacksmith's anvil, and other implements of handicraft
industry were found in practically all villages, and it is to be
presumed that Bttrmans then as now were naturally clever with
their hands.
The British occupation of Burma coincided with the closing
stages of the Industrial Revolution, and brought Burma rather
promptly into a rapidly developing world economic order. It
was inevitable that Britain, the most highly developed industrial
nation of the day, would supply a large portion of Burma's
newly required imports, and would provide a market (or find
markets elsewhere) for Burma's newly developed exports. In
other words, Burma entered upon a century of what some
writers have called "colonial economy." This economy is
marked by the export of a few raw and semifinished products,
the import of a variety of manufactured goods and of necessary
machinery and transport facilities, and control of the key points
of economic life by citizens of other and more highly industri-
alized nations.
Rangoon was developed as Burma's outstanding port,
through which over four-fifths of the foreign trade passed.
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